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Testimony of the Monthly Meeting of Philadel- 
phia, concerning JOHN PEMBERTON. 


He was the son of our valuable and much es- 
teemed friends, Israel and Rachel Pemberton. 
By an early sense of the Divine fear, joined to 
their parental care and pious example, he was 


preserved from the delusive vanities and evils 
into which youth, through the force of tempta- 
tion and overlooking the monitions of Divine 
grace, are often seduced; so that under the 
Lord’s favor and blessing, the remark of Solo- 
mon was verified in him, viz: “ Train up a child 
in the way he should go, and when he is old he 
will not depart from it.” 

He was born in this city, the 27th of eleventh 
month, 1727. On coming to manhood he pro- 
ceeded on a voyage to England, in the same ves- 
sel with our beloved friends John Churchman 
and William Brown, who were drawn in gospel 
love to visit the churches in that country and 
parts adjacent. His inducements to this voyage 
appear to have been business, and for the benefit 
of his health ; but soon after his arrival in Lon- 
don, feeling his mind religiously inclined to ac- 
company John Churchman to a few meetings in 
the country, he was further engaged to continue 
with our said Friend in his travels through most 
parts of England, Ireland, and Holland. 

In the early part of this journey, at a meeting 
held at Penzance, in Cornwall, he said a few 
words in public testimony ; and, as John Church- 
man relates, “tender and broken, accompanied 
with a good degree of the savor of truth.”” Thus, 
though he left home on temporal concerns, hav- 
ing received a Divine call, he may be said to 
have done, in measure, as the disciples of our 
blessed Lord, who left their nets and followed 
him. Having travelled together about three 
years, they parted in much love and unity. 
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His ministry was sound, instructive and edify- 
ing; being concerned to inculcate the necessity 
of great circumspection of life and purity of 
conversation, that thereby our religious profes- 
sion might be adorned through humility and a 
reverent sense sf the Lord’s omnipotent care 
over us. He was very useful in our meetings 
for discipline, being zealously concerned for the 
support of our Christian testimony and the good 
order of the church; manifesting a tender re- 
gard to such as had missed their way and became 
the objects of care on that account. 

He was careful in the remembrance of the 
apostle’s exhortation, to visit the fatherless and 
widow in their affliction, and to keep ourselves 


|unspotted from the world; so that it may be 


truly said of him, he was ready to do good, and 
to communicate, and to honor the Lord with his 
substance and with the fruits of his increase. 

Feeling an engagement of gospel love to visit 
the churches in Europe, and having the concur- 
rence of his brethren, he embarked for London, 
at New York, in company with our friend Wil- 
liam Mathews, in the twelfth month, 1782. The 
vessel being taken on her passage, in the English 
channel, near the isle of Wight, by a privateer 
from France, they were carried to Dunkirk ; 
though soon after released, and arrived in Eng- 
land in the second month following. 

He continued in England, visiting the meet- 
ings of Friends in divers parts, until the ensu- 
ing yearly meeting held in London, which he 
attended; from whence he proceeded to the 
northern counties, and embarked at Liverpool 
for Dublin, where he arrived in the seventh 
month. 

In the fifth month, 1785, he returned to Eng- 
land, and attended the yearly meeting held at 
London in the sixth month following; from 
whence he proceeded to the western part of that 
nation, and thence to Scotland, visiting the Ork- 
ney islands and divers other places. He spent 
about two years in that country, where his reli- 
gious labors appear to have been very acceptable, 
especially to the poor people inhabiting the 
Orkneys. 

After his return from thence, he remained in 
England, visiting the meetings in London and 
divers other places, till the seventh month, 17x?, 
when he embarked on his return to this city. 

After continuing mostly with hisfamilysevera 
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succeeding years, sometimes visiting meetings in 
the neighborhood of this city, and those more 
remote in the adjacent country, a concern under 
which his mind had been exercised previous to 
his last return from Europe, from an apprehen- 
sion of not being fully clear of some parts 
thereof, continuing and becoming increasingly 
weighty, he revived and spread the same before 
his brethren ; and obtaining their concurrence 
to return thither, embarked in a ship bound for 
Amsterdam, the 28th of fifth month, 1794, 
arriving there the 12th of seventh month fol- 
lowing. 

Previous to his embarkation, his mind being 
deeply impressed with reflections on the uncer- 
tainty of life, and affected with a tendering 
sense of the Divine goodness and mercy extend- 
ed for his preservation, he left some observations 
in writing, from which the following is ex- 
tracted : 

“When I view my steps in life, and reflect 
how greatly deficient [ have been, I am humbled, 
and have great cause to admire the great com- 
passion and long-suffering kindness of a gracious 
God, and with abasement, acknowledge it will 
be of his mercy, if Iam saved. If I have been 
helped at times to be found faithful, it has been, 
and is, through the efficacy of grace, and there- 
fore no room to boast. My failure in duty and 
watchfulness has been very great. Through the 
religious care of pious parents when young, and 
an early sense of the Divine fear, I was and have 
been preserved from the gross evils of the world 
to this day, which isa great mercy and favor. But 
I have often passed under many hidden conflicts 
for disobedience and failure in duty, and at 
times ready to despair, and had to acknowledge 
the Lord is righteous, whatever might be my por- 
tion ; but after days of sorrow and nights of deep 
exercise, he has been pleased to renew light and 
favor; under a sense of which I desire to be 
found more attentive, diligent and faithful, the 
residue of my days, esteeming the light of the 
Lord’s countenance and the evidence of his 
peace, beyond all terrestrial enjoyments.” 

He remained at Amsterdam a few weeks; in 
which he appears to have been engaged in reli- 
gious labor towards the inhabitants of that city, 
to whom he addressed some “Tender caution 
and advice,” which was printed in Low Dutch, 
and distributed among them. 

Finding his mind drawn to visit the few 
Friends settled at Pyrmont, in Germany, he pro- 
ceeded on the journey, and got to Hertford, in 
Westphalia, the 27th of eighth month. The next 
day, walking about five miles to see some reli- 
gious people, and being caught in the rain, he 
took a heavy cold, from the effect of which he 
neverfullyrecovered. After being some time con- 
fined there, he was enabled to proceed by Ufélen, 
Bielefield, Lemgo, Barrentrop, &c., to Pyrmont, 
where he arrived the 12th of ninth month, hav- 
ing had meetings and acceptable service at all 
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the before mentioned places, and many others on 
his way from Amsterdam, particularly at Biele- 
field, where he had a large public meeting, and 
many select opportunities, and also visited num- 
bers of the principal inhabitants, being generally 
well received, and his religious labors appearing 
to be acceptable. A memorandum made on the 
6th of ninth month, when at Bielefield, says, 
“The chill and fever renewed; I was very un- 
well all the afternoon, and it continued till mid- 
night with a great thirst: yet, through the 
adorable mercy of a gracious God, I felt more of 
the incomes of his love and life-giving presence, 
than I have experienced a long time ; that I was 
enabled to make melody in my heart, and recount 
his fatherly care and tender dealings with me, 
from the days of my infancy ; and I had to bless 
his holy name. And this comfortable visitation 
of his love and mercy continued for some hours, 
that I was ready to conclude I might soon be 
released from the trials and afflictions of this 
life.” 

Between this time and the latter end of the 
tenth month, he had several public meetings at 
Pyrmont, Barrentrop and Lemgo, though not 
without some opposition at the two last places ; 
and notwithstanding his weak state of health, he 
regularly attended the meetings of those profes- 
sing the truth at Pyrmont, having also many 
private opportunities with them in their families ; 
faithfully laboring for their settlement on the 
true foundation. His bodily weakness increas- 
ing, he was unable to travel, and was much con- 
fined to his bed ; but about the middle of the 
first month, 1795, he was so much better as to 
be able to walk about his chamber, and his phy- 
sician thought him almost out of danger. A 
few days after, he was suddenly seized with a 
chill and fever, which again confined him to his 
bed ; and his illness so increased the succeeding 
night, that his surviving until the morning ap- 
peared doubtful. He continued very ill for 
several days, yet was favored with much calw- 
ness and resignation of mind. On the 27th he 
was easier, but said. “If I get through this 
time, it will be a hard struggle.” On the 28th, 
being raised up by his desire, he expressed him- 
self to this import: “‘ Friends who live in the 
truth, and are concerned to fulfil their religious 
duty, have often deep proving seasons to pass 
through, before they come to a clear discerning 
of the Divine will, with respect to leaving their 
own habitations; and when they come at that, 
and travel abruad in the service of the gospel, 
they have also many and deep baptisms to pass 
through.” The 29th, his natural strength being 
much exhausted, he said, ‘It seems to draw 
nearer the solemn close.’”’ On the 30th, the dis- 
order much increased. In the afternoon he said, 
“T have not been so tried in any sickness in all 
my life; although I never experienced so much 
of the love of God in any of my journeys here- 
tofore, as [ have in this.” 
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On the 31st, about three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, being a little relieved from the oppression 
and difficulty of breathing which he had labored 
under, he said, “It isa great favor to know that 
my Redeemer lives, and because he lives, I live 
also.” Between nine and ten o'clock the physi- 
cian intimated his opinion, that he would not 
continue much longer: asking what the doctor 
said, and being informed, he replied calmly, “‘ we 
must be resigned—we must be resigned.” This 
answer, and the composed manner in which it was 
delivered, affected the physician so much, that 
he expressed his surprise to see him, in such cir- 
cumstances, so resigned: on which he said, “ This 
is all we are taught to labor for—we should per- 
fect holiness in the fear of God.” About noon, 
he said, triumphantly, “‘ I am departing for hea- 
ven, from you all, to the kingdom of God and 
of Christ.”’ 

His mind now seemed to be wrapped up in 
Divine love, continuing tospeak of God, of Christ, 
and of his kingdom; and the last words which 
could be distinetly understood, uttered (about 
two o’clock) in a melodious voice, were, “I can 
sing the songsof Zion and of Israel.’”’ Near seven 
in the evening, he departed, being in the sixty- 
eighth year of his age—a minister about forty- 
three years. 

On the 3d of the second month, his body was 
solemnly interred in the burying ground of the 
Society professing with Friends, in Pyrmont, in 
a plain manner, which he had directed; the 
spectators of this, to them new scene, appear- 
ing to be much affected on the solemn occasion. 


Testimony of the Monthly Meeting of Friends at 
Pyrmont, in Westphalia, Germany, concerning 
Joun Pemberton, of Philadelphia, in North 
America. 


Seeing it is recorded in Holy Writ, and con- 
firmed by experience, that the “ memory of the 
just is blessed ;”’ and our beloved friend John 
Pemberton, having, on a religious visit to Friends 
and friendly people in this nation, finished his 
course, and laid down his head in peace amongst 
us; the consideration of his religious service, and 
the lively sense thereof remaining fresh and as a 
good savor on our minds, has engaged us to trans- 
mit a testimony concerning this our beloved 
friend, to posterity. 

He was often led, in a manner unusual in 
these parts, to go into unknown houses, gather 
the family about him, and after an awful pause, 
to distribute wholesome doctrine, counsel and 
advice among them. This manner, as it were, 
like in the apostles’ days, to break the bread from 
house to house, seemed sometimes at first to sur- 
prise the people; but when, after a short while, 
their minds were overshadowed by that invisible 
power which accompanied his words, and the 
Witness of truth in them was reached, tears were 
often heheld to flow ; and at parting, the unknown 
Were observed to take their leave of him as if 
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well acquainted, in a tender and affectionate 
manner. 

His arrival at Pyrmont was on the 12th of the 
ninth month, and his stay amongst us about four 
months; during which time he was mostly very 
poorly in health, but nevertheless almost daily 
oceupied in the service of Truth; for as his 
bodily health permitted him, he not only attend- 
ed punctually our public and monthly meetings, 
and visited Friends in their families, but had 
also many private opportunities and several pub- 
lic meetings with the town’s people, which were 
very numerous, and wherein he was enabled to 
preach the free gospel of Christ with Divine au- 
thority; so that not only sometimes the whole 
assembly seemed to be clothed with an awful 
reverence, but also the hearts of many were 
moved, and the witness of God in them reached, 
by his living testimony. At such opportunities, 
he seemed, to the admiration of those who knew 
his weak constitution, not to feel his bodily 
weakness at all, usually lifting up his voice as a 
strong youth, to testify of the great love of God 
towards mankind. 

It was his principal concern to turn people 
from darkness to light, and from the power of 
Satan to God; endeavoring to show that God has 
given a measure of his Spirit, light or grace, to 
all men, as a talent, which he has placed in their 
hearts. 

His ministry was in plainness of speech, and 
attended with Divine authority; for his words, 
whether they contained exhortation, comfort, or 
reproof, reached the inward states of those whom 
it concerned ; and he has often spoken, both in 
our meetings and at other opportunities, so exactly 
to the state of individuals, that there was no 
doubt left, but he was led by the unerring 
Spirit of Truth; and more especially in his par- 
ticular service among us, as fellow-professors of 
the same principles of that unchangeable truth, 
for the promotion of which he spent his life. 

The solemn reverence of his waiting spirit 
appeared so manifest in his countenance, that 
others who beheld him, were thereby invited to 
stillness ; and such as had a desire of hearing 
words, were taught by his example to turn their 
minds inward, to the measure of grace in them- 
selves; showing that it is infinitely better to keep 
silent before the Lord, than to utter words that 
are not accompanied with the life-giving and bap- 
tizing power of the Spirit; which must needs en- 
liven them if they be truly profitable. 

After his return to Pyrmont, he had repeatedly 
accesses of an inflammatory fever; and on the 
23d of the first month, in the evening, it seized 
him so suddenly with a violent chill, that he was 
obliged to leave the company of some friends, 
who were come to see him, and go to bed. Next 
morning the physician came to see him, and at 
parting, wishing that he might get better, he re- 
plied, ‘‘ my hope is in the Lord ;” and he con- 
tinued in a patient, resigned state of mind; al- 
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though to appearance, in great pain of body. 


His mind seemed to be totally free from tempo- 
ral concerns, and only occupied with objects re- 
lating to everlasting truth: and particularly, he 
{ 
| 


seemed much concerned for the welfare of the 
little Society of Friends in this place, even to his 
very last moments. 

A few days before his decease, his companion 
mentioned to him a strait and difficulty that 
Friends of Pyrmont were brought under, by rea- 
son of several hundreds of French emigrants 
who were come to take up their winter quarters, 
and to be billetted on the inhabitants of Pyr- 
mont. After a little pause, he said in substance 
as follows: “ Friends are often brought to the 
strait and narrow gate; and therefore it is ne- 
cessary and incumbent for them to act in the 
counsel of best wisdom ; and if any thing is im- 
posed on them by the laws of the country and 
the authority of the magistrate, to suffer it in 
the meek and patient spirit of Jesus.” 

His disorder having much increased, he suf- 
fered exceedingly ; but kept remarkably patient 
and resigned ; and being a little relieved from 
the great oppression and difficulty of breathing 
which he had labored under, he said, “It is a 
great favor to know that my Redeemer lives, and 
because he lives, I live also.’’ This he expressed 
about three o'clock in the morning of the 31st, 
being the day of his decease; and a little after, 
he said to his companion and the Friend that 
assisted him, ‘“‘ You are very kind, and I have 
been carefully nursed; I wish you may grow 
and increase in every thing that is good, and be- 
come a spiritual and holy house unto God.” A 
while after, a friend said to him, that it was 
pleasing and encouraging to see him so much re 
signed ; to which he replied nearly as follows : 
‘“ Ah! we may see, miracles have not ceased ; 
great and marvelluus are his works ; he is mighty 
to save and able to deliver to the very uttermost, 
all those that trust in him; his ways are ways of 
wonder and past finding out.” About nine 
o'clock, he said, ‘‘ The Spirit searches all things ; 
yea, the deep things of God.” Seeming to be 
much exercised in his mind about the professors 
of Truth at Pyrmont, he said, ‘Some are now 
very full of themselves, and are persecuting the 
Lord’s church ; but it is a wrong spirit. There 
is a spirit that is doing the church much harm ; 
but Lam not of that spirit, and it is best to avoid 
that spirit which sets up for itself. They run 
from one evil spirit to another; and it is a de- 
ceiving spirit. My heart is heavy on account of 
these things.”” A while after this, he said again, 
“The Spirit searches all things, yea, the deep 
things of God.” And then, a little after, he 
expressed himself nearly as follows: “ The fear 
of the Lord is a fountain of life, which opens 
the mysteries of God's kingdom ; but ¢he wis- 
dom of this world is foolishness with God ;” ad- 
ding, “ but I don’t want to launch into many 
words, but to bring into a sameness of soul.” 
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About twelve o’clock he said in a triumphant 
manner, “I am departing for heaven, and from 
you all;-to the kingdom of God and of Christ.” 
After this he said, “ You can prove these things, 
whether they are agreeable to the scriptures of 
God and of Christ, yea or nay.’”’ And then he 
expressed in a weighty manner nearly as follows : 
“It is not cireumcision nor uncircumeision, but 
a new creature. Faith comes by hearing, and 
hearing by the word of God, which lives and 
abides forever.”” And a little after, ‘‘ They who 
are justified, are justified by the faith of Jesus 
Christ.” And afterwards he earnestly said, 
“« Woe unto the world because of offences.” 

His mind seemed to be overcome with divine 
love, and his words were of God, and of Christ 
and his kingdom ; and the last that could be dis- 
tinctly understood, which he uttered with a me- 
lodious voice, were these : “I can sing the songs 
of Zion and of Israel ;”” which is a demonstrative 
proof that he had not followed cunningly devised 
fables; but the living substance of Truth and true 
religion.— Friends’ Library. 


EXTRACT FROM THE MEMOIRS OF FREDERIK 
SMITH. 


A circumstance occurred during the Yearly 
Meeting, which led me to consider the nature of 
appointments to services in the church, and the 
manner of their being made. The nomination 
of Friends to their rightly allotted services, has 
appeared to me to be a matter of great impor- 
tance ; and that those who nominate should do 
it under a feeling of its propriety, rather than 
from the apparent qualification or ability of the 
individual, or a partiality for him; remembering 
that He who alone can rightly qualify, often sees 
meet to dispense the gift to the meanest instru- 
ment, that thereby His name may be more emi- 
nently glorified ; and that unless we wait upon 
Him for a right influence, His work may be 
marred in our hands, as I fear is often the case, 
by the officiousness of forward and unskilful 
spirits, who are more earnest to maintain an au- 
thority in the church, than to submit to be led 
by Him, whose ways are in the deeps. The 
hasty refusal of Friends to accept appointments, 
when perhaps the nomination has arisen from 4 
weighty impression as to the fitness of the indi- 
vidual named, has appeared of equal importance. 
Some refuse through diffidence ; others, from 
not having felt anything towards the service; 
and too many from an unwillingness to give up 
their time for the service of Truth, the things 
of this world standing too much in the way. To 
the diffident I would say, that they should re- 
collect, the work, if rightly entered into, is not 
theirs but the Master's, ‘who putteth forth his 
own and goeth before them.’’ The same may 
be said to those who have felt nothing towards 
the service to which they are nominated ; and 
that if they do not feel anything against the ap. 
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pointment, it is better to accept it, because by 
going blindfold to the work, with their depend- 
ance wholly on the Good Shepherd for help and 
guidance, they may be enabled to do it more to 
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find no good in their own hearts, yet there it is 
hid; as David says, “‘ Thy word have I hid in 
my heart.” And as seed in a manner dies ina 
silent smothering way, yet it is in order to the 


His honor than if they had a clear sight before- | fructifying and reviving of it; so it will spring 


hand. As to those who grudge the time that 
the Master’s business requires, the little experi- 
ence 1 have had has shown me, that such as 
these have almost imperceptibly dwindled to 
nothing, at to the substantial part of religion, 
and have degenerated into mere lifeless formal- 
ists; according as it was said of those who lusted 
after things that were not convenient for them, 
“He gave them their desire, but sent leanness 
into their souls.” 


“ And He spake many things unto them in para- 
bles saying, behold a sower went forth to sow.” 

“ Some fell on stony places,’”’ hard hearts not 
softened and made penetrable to receive this en- 
grafted word with meekness, with humble yield- | 
ing and submission to it—the rocks; yet in| 
these there is often some receiving of it, and a} 
little slender moisture above them, which the 
warm air may make spring up a little; they re- 
ceive with joy, have a little present delight in 
it, aremoved and taken with the sermon, possibly 
even to the shedding of some tears, but the 
misery is, there is want of depth of earth, it 
sinks not. 

No wonder if there is some present delight in 
these. Therefore, the word of the kingdom, 
especially if skilfully and sensibly delivered by 
some able speaker, pleases. Let it be but a 
fancy, yet it is a fine, pleasant one, such a love 
as induced the Son of God to die for sinners; 
such a rich purchase made as a kingdom ; such 
glory and sweetness. Therefore, the description 
of the New Jerusalem, Rev. xxi., suppose it to 
be but a dream, or one of the visions of the 





night, yet it is passing fine ; it must needs please 
a mind that heeds what is said of it. There is| 
anatural delight in spiritual things, and thus | 
the word of the prophet, as the Lord tells him, 
(Ezek. xxxiii. 32,) was as a minstrel’s voice, a 
fine song so long as it lasted, but which dies out 
inthe air. It may be, the relish and air of it will 
remain a while in the imagination, but not 
long; even that wears out and is forgotten. So 
here it is heard with joy, and some is springing 
up presently ; they commend it, and, it may be, 
tepeat some passages, yea, possibly desire to be 
like it, to have such and such graces as are re- 
commended, and upon that, thinking they have 
them, are presently good Christians in their 
own conceit ; and to appearance some change is 
Wrought, and it appears to be all that it is, but 
it ls not deep enough ; they talk, possibly much 
more than those whose hearts receive it more 
deeply ; there, it lies hid longer, and little is 
heard of it; others may think it is lost, and 
possibly themselves do not perceive that it is 
there ; they are exercised and humbled at it and 


up in time, and be fruitful in its season—with 
patience,'as St. Luke hath it, of the good ground; 
not so suddenly, but much more surely and 
solidly. 

Oh rocky hearts! How shallow, shallow are 
the impressions of Divine things upon you! Re- 
ligion never goes further than the upper surface 
of your hearts. You have but few deep thoughts 
of God and of Jesus Christ, and the things of 
the world to come; all are but slight and tran- 
sient glances. LEIGHTON. 


THE BEAVER IN CANADA. 
Continued from page 142. 
The following additional remarks and state- 
ments respecting this animal, are extraeted from 
Godman’s Natural History : 


“ Truth, alike the object and reward of all 
rational inquiry, is too delicate and unobtrusive 
to be advantageously approached or estimated, 
unless the mental vision be entirely free from 
prejudice, and her votaries, for the sake of her 
unostentatious though unfading charms, forego 
the pride of worshipping the fantastic creatures 
of their own imaginations. Accessible to all 
who in the proper disposition seek her presence, 
how many ages have elapsed during whieh fiction 
has been pursued in her stead, till at length 
opinion gains such strength, and prejudice so 
deep a root, that the semblance passes into gene- 
ral acceptation for the substance, and what was 
at first the mere breath of speculation, becomes 
finally received and accredited as indubitable. 
Thankless is the office of the individual who ven- 
tures to overturn any of those idols of the mind; 
to displace the illusions of fancy by cold reality, 
and disperse into thin air the fairy world which 
credulity first called into existence, and indolent 
imagination perpetuates. It must be confessed 
that occasionally this is no pleasant task ; yet it 
is one of the duties especially incumbent on the 
teacher of natural history, inasmuch as the ex- 
ercise of imagination is always prejudicial to 
the study of nature, the sober reality of which, 
when correctly examined, possesses am interest 
far transcending that of all the fugitive beauties 
bestowed by this deluding faculty of the mind. 

Who has not heard of the wonderful sagacity 
of the beaver, or listened to the labored accounts 
of its social and rational nature? Who that has 
read the impassioned eloquence of Buffon, to 
which nothing is wanting but truth in order to 
render it sublime, can forget the impression 
which his views of the economy and character 
of this species produced? The enchanter waves 
his wand, and converts animals, congregated by 
instinct alone, and guided by no moral influence, 
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into social, rational, intelligent beings, superior 
to creatures high above them in organization, and 
even far more exalted than vast tribes of that 
race which has been justly and emphatically 
termed “lords of creation.” Alas, for all these 
air-drawn prospects! while we endeavor to gaze 
upon their beauties they fleet away and leave no 
trace behind. 

The injury the mind receives from this source 
is searcely to be appreciated, and among others, 
the false notions we form concerning the relative 
perfection and excellence of the plan of nature, 
may be considered as of the first magnitude. 
The beaver, for instance, is endowed with singu- 
lar instincts, and performs acts worthy of our ad- 
miration ; yet the beaver is not more sagacious 
than the ant or the bee, creatures far removed 
from it in every respect, neither are its moral 
qualities better than those of the common rat. 
Each, according to its instinct, provides for the 
safety and support of itself and offspring, each 
obeys the impulse of a power beyond its own con- 
trol, and each remains through countless genera- 
tions the same in point of intelligence ;—un- 
taught, incapable of teaching, and as well quali- 
fied to perform all the singular actions of its pre- 
decessors, if removed at the earliest age from its 
kind, as if it had grown to maturity in their 
midst, and aided in their operations from the 
time its strength became sufficient to the task. 

After rejecting the exaggerated facts, as well 
as the numerous fictions relative to this animal, 
ample scope will still remain for the exercise of our 
admiration ; for although the beaver is in no re- 
spect exclusively wonderful, yet its character and 
habits are such as to render it highly interesting. 

The general aspect of the beaver, at first view, 
would remind one of a very large rat, and seen 
at a little distance it might readily be mistaken 
for the common musk-rat. But the greater size 
of the beaver, the thickness and breadth of its 
head, and its horizontally flattened, broad and 
scaly tail, render it impossible to mistake it for 
any other creature when closely examined. In 
its movements, both on shore and in the water, 
it also closely resembles the musk-rat, having the 
same quick step, and swimming with great vigor 
and celerity either on the surface, or in the depths 
of the water. 

In a state of captivity or insulation, the beaver 
is a quietor rather stupid animal, evincing about 
as much intelligence as a tamed badger, or an 
other quadruped which can learn to distinguish 
its feeder, come when called, or grow familiar 
with the inmates of the house where it is kept. 
It is only in a state of nature that the beaver 
displays any of those singular modes of acting 
which have so long rendered the species celebra- 
ted: these may be summed up in a statement of 
the manner in which they secure a sufficient 
depth of water to prevent it from being frozen 
to the bottom, and their mode of constructing 
he huts in which they pass the winter.” 
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The account of the construction of their dams 
and dwellings, being similar to that in our last 
number,is here omitted. 


Tn situations where the beaver is frequently 
disturbed and pursued, all its singular habits are 
relinquished, and its mode of living changed to 
suit the nature of circumstances, and this occurs 
even in different parts of the same rivers. In- 
stead of building dams and houses, its only resi- 
dence is then in the banks of the stream, where 
it is now forced to make a more extensive exca- 
vation, and be content to adopt the manner of 
a musk-rat. More sagacity is displayed by the 
beaver in thus accommodating itself to cireum- 
stances, than in any other action it performs. 
Such is the caution which it exercises to guard 
against detection, that were it not for the removal 
of small trees, the stumps of which indicate the 
sort of animal by which they have been cut down, 
the presence of the beaver would not be suspect- 
ed in the vicinity. All excursions for the sake 
of procuring food are made late at night, and if 
it pass from one hole to another during the day 
time, it swims so far under water as not to excite 
the least suspicion of the presence of such a voy- 
ager. On many parts of the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri, where the beaver formerly built houses 
according to the mode above described, no such 
works are at present to be found, although bea- 
ver are still to be trapped in those localities. 
The same circumstances have been reumarked of 
the European beaver, which has been thought 
to belong to another species, because it does not 
build. This, however, as may readily be infer- 
red from what we have just stated, is no test of 
difference of species. 

These animals have also excavations in the ad- 
jacent banks, at rather regular distances from 
each other, which have been called washes. 
These excavations are so enlarged within, that 
the beaver can raise his head above water in or- 
der to breathe without being seen, and when dis- 
turbed at their huts, they immediately make way 
under water to these washes for greater security, 
where they are more readily taken by the hunt- 
ers, as we shall presently discover. 

The beaver feeds principally upon the bark of 
the aspen, willow, birch, poplar, and occasionally 
the alder, but it rarely resorts to the pine tribe, 
unless from severe necessity. They provide a 
stock of wood from the trees mentioned, during 
the summer season, and place it in the water op- 
posite the entrance to their houses. They also 
depend in a great degree upon the large roots (of 
the nuphar luteum,) which grow at the bottom of 
the lakes, ponds and rivers, and may be procured 
at all seasons. It is remarked that these roots, 
although they fatten the beaver very much, im- 
part a rank and disagreeable taste to their flesh. 

The number of young produced by the beaver 
at a litter is from two to five. The young bea- 
vers whine in such a manner as closely to imitate 





the cry of a child. Like the young of most 
other animals they are very playful, and their 
movements are peculiarly interesting, as may be 
seen by the following anecdote, related in the 
narrative of Capt. Franklin’s perilous journey to 
the shores of the Arctic Sea :—‘‘ One day a gen- 
tleman, long resident in the Hudson’s bay coun- 
try, espied five young beavers sporting in the 
water, leaping upon the trunk of a tree, pushing 
one another off, and playing a thousand interest- 
ing tricks. He approached softly, under cover 
of the bushes, and prepared to fire on the unsus- 
pecting creatures, but a nearer approach discov- 
ered to him such a similitude betwixt their ges- 
tures and the infantile caresses of his own chil- 
dren, that he threw aside his gun and left them 
unmolested.”’ 

The beaver swims to considerable distances 
under water, but cannot remain for a long time 
without coming to the surface for air. They are 
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therefore caught with greater ease, as they must 
| above another as you go back from the seaboard, 
the bank, or seek their huts again for the sake | 


either take refuge in their vaults or washes in 


of getting breath. They usually, when disturb- 
ed, fly from the huts to these vaults, which, al- 
though not so exposed to observation as their 
houses, are yet discovered with sufficient ease, 
and allow the occupant to be more readily 


captured than if he had remained in the ordi- | 
| of vegetable deposits upon a base of sand, which 

*y . | . 
To capture beavers residing on a small river or | 


nary habitation. 


creek, the Indians find it necessary to stake the 
stream across to prevent the animals from eseap- 


ing, and then they try to ascertain where the | 


vaults ov washes in the banks are situated. This 
can only be done by those who are experienced 
in such explorations, and is thus performed :— 
The hunter is furnished with an ice-chisel lashed 
to a handle four or five feet in length ; with this 
instrument he strikes against the ice as he goes | 
along the edge of the banks. The sound pro 
duced bythe blow informs him when he is oppo- 
site to one of those vaults. When one is dis- 
covered, a hole is cut through the ice of sufficient | 
size to admit a full-grown beaver, and the search 
is continued until as many of the places of re- 
treat are discovered as possible. During the 
time the most expert hunters are thus occupied, | 
the others with the women are busy in breaking | 
into the beaver-houses, which, as may be sup- 
posed from what has already been stated, is a| 
task of some difficulty. The beavers, alarmed | 
at the invasion of their dwelling, take to the 
water and swim with surprising swiftness to 
their retreats in the banks, but their entrance is 





betrayed to the hunters watching the holes in 
the ice, by the motion and discoloration of the 
water. The entrance is instantly closed with 
stakes of wood, and the beaver, instead of find- 
ing shelter in his cave, is made a prisoner and 
destroyed. The hunter then pulls the animal 
out, if within reach, by the introduction of his 
hand and arm, or by a hook designed for this 


- 
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use, fastened to a long handle. Beaver-houses 
found in lakes or other standing waters offer an 
easier prey to the hunters, as there is no occasion 
for staking the water across.” 

(To be continued.) 


Inside View of Slavery; Or, A Tour umong 
the Planters. By C. G. Parsons, M. D. 
Continued from page l41. 

Having spent his early years upon a farm, the 
author was naturally led to examine the agricul- 
tural resources and condition of the country in 


his excursions into the interior. He gives a 


good deal of interesting information upon this 
subject. 


The Atlantic coast of these States is a broad, 
level table-land, varying in width from one 
hundred to two hundred miles, and seldom at- 
taining an elevation of more than 150 feet. It 
is said to be divided into three terraces rising one 


each one being distinctly marked by different 
kinds of plants and trees. But the elevation is 
so sinall as scarcely ever to be noticed without 
accurate measurement. The whole of it is 
evidently of marine formation, and was at some 
remote period submerged. The soil is not deep, 
and is entirely formed from the decomposition 


every where underlies it. 

The first terrace includes what are called the 
bottom lands, which have a deep, rich surface 
soil, formed of silica and clay loam, combined 
with large quantities of vegetable matter de- 
posited in the freshets, which are very frequent 
in winter, and cause most of the rivers to over- 
flow their banks. They extend back froma 
half mile to one or two miles from the rivers. 
Being situated so low as to be overflown every 
heavy rain, they are not much cultivated. A 
little Yankee enterprise would dike them, and 
thus easily convert them to valuable wheat 
fields. 

Forest Trees. 

The table lands produce a luxuriant growth 
of hard pine, pitch pine and yellow pine. All 
these species of pine are very valuable for ship 
timber, and vast quantities of it are annually 
transported to the North for that purpose. The 
hard and yellow pine are both sometimes found 
on the bottom lands, where they attain a 
mammoth size among the magnificent forests of 
oak that abound there. The large pine trees 
used for masts of ships are usually taken from 
the low lands. 

The white oak, as well as the live and red 
oak, grows to an enormous size on the bottoms. 
This species—gquercus albus—(called “ basket ’’ 
oak in the South,) is so heavy that it cannot be 
rafted green, and hence little of it is seen in 
market. The wood is tough and durable, and is 
used in making all kinds of farming utensils, 
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carriages, and even baskets—whence its name. 
In one of my excursions, finding one of these 
trees blown down, I measured it. It was six 
feet in diameter at the butt, and four fect in 
diameter eighty feet from the root. The cypress 
tree and sweet-gum are found in swamps or 

* bottom lands. Both are often seen from four 
to six feet in diameter. The cypress is a light, 
soft wood, and is often used for making canoes. 
Boards and shingles are also made from it, and 
as it is easily wrought, it is a frequent substitute 
for Northern white pine for the interior finish- 
ing of houses. The sweet-gum is very heavy 
and hard when seasoned. It is the best wood 
in the country for keels of vessels, naves of 
wheels, or any purpose where iron firmness and 
tenacity are required. 

These lowland forests present a beautiful ap- 
pearance when adorned with deep foliage and 
enlivened with the variegated flowers of spring. 
But in winter, when denuded of leaves, the 
long, gray, living moss that grows thick and 
hangs from every branch, gives them a sombre 
and dreary aspect far from agreeable. This moss 
is sometimes used for beds. 

The reckless waste of these valuable forests of 
timber in the South, is truly astonishing to a 
Yankee. The pine and oak standing on tbe 
banks of their rivers, so near that the axe man 
can fell them in—and so near the harbors that 
the chopper’s blows can be heard from the vessels 
—are girdled and destroyed for no purpose but 
to let the rays of the sun in upon the cotton and 
corn. And whole forests of pine are frequently 
destroyed to obtain a “ crop of turpentine.” On 
the banks of the Altamaha, within a dozen miles 
of the old city of Darien, I saw all the pines 
“ boxed ” for a distance of several miles. The 
outer bark is all taken off up eight or ten feet 
from the ground, spiral grooves are then cut 
round the tree, and near the ground a deep 
notch is cut into the tree, lowest on the inside, 
next the heart, forming a vessel in which to 
catch the turpentine. This process destroys the 
life of the tree. The timber is all wasted, the 
fires soon get in and burn up all the growth and 
the soil, and the lands are left barren and worth- 
less. 

Timber lands on the banks of that river and 
its tributaries, covered with large pine and oak, 
from twenty to fifty thousand feet to the acre, 
were in the market when I was there, at one 
dollar per acre. Make Georgia a Free State, 
and these lands would be worth from five to 
twenty dollars per acre, and would not long re- 
main unsold. 




















































































































































































































































































































Productions. 


Of the agricultural productions of the South 
it is unnecessary for me to give a detailed ac- 
count. The great staple is well known to be 
cotton, which is the leading article among the 
exports of our country. Some account of the 









































could raise rice more profitably. 
troduced into Georgia when it was first settled, 
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manner of cultivating this, as well as other 
crops, will be found in another chapter. Besides 
cotton, rice, sugar and tobacco are produced in 
large quantities. 
barley, and other grains common in the North 
can be raised as well in the South, and if cotton, 
rice, tobacco and sugar, were not more profitable, 
and especially if they were not better adapted 
to slave labor, cereal productions would abound 
in the South more than in the North. 
potatoes are raised in great abundance in most 
of the Slave States. 
also peculiarly favorable for the cultivation of 
silk, which free labor would produce in great 
quantities and to great profit. 
of silk was introduced into Virginia as early as 
1629, and in a pamphlet published about that 
time it was said that “there are silke-worms, 
and plenty of mulberie trees, whereby ladies, 
gentlewomen and little children, being set in 
the way to do it, may be all imploied, with 
pleasure, making silke comparable to that of 
Persia, Turkey, or any other.’ But slavery was 
soon afterward introduced into Virginia, and 
“ladies and gentlewomen”’ were above labor, 
and the slaves, being incapable of cultivating 
silk, were set to raising tobacco. 
cultivation of silk was commenced in South 


Corn, wheat, rye, oats, beans, 


Sweet 


The soil and climate are 


The cultivation 


In 1708 the 


Carolina, but failed for the same reason. Slaves 
It was also in- 


in 1733. Like all new enterprises, success was 
not always uniform. But considerable quantities 
were produced, and being encouraged by boun- 
ties, it bid fair to become a permanent branch 
of industry. But Slavery was introduced in 
1749, and the culture of rice, and afterward of 
cotton, gave it the death blow. 


Yotton. 


The cotton plant is an annual one, very 
vigorous, and it exhausts the soil rapidly. It 
— less moisture than corn, and therefore 
suffers less in the severe drouths of a long, hot 
season. The seeds are planted as early in the 
Spring as corn, as it requires a long time to 
grow. The field is formed into beds by the 
double furrow, about three feet apart, and the 
seed is sown on the top of the bed, a few inches 
apart, like apple-seeds in the nurseries. The 
cotton plant resembles little apple trees of three 
or four years growth, when both are seen in 
Winter, denuded of foliage. The capsule, or 
ball, which contains the cotton, is an inch or 
more in diameter, and resembles, in color and 
consistence, the puff remaining from a decom- 
posed apple or potato. 

When the cotton capsule is broken by the 
early frosts, the cotton expands and unfolds, ap- 
pearing at a little distance like the full-blown 
white rose. Its attachment to the capsule, 
when fully matured, is so slender that it can be 
picked off as easily as the leaves of the rose 
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just ready to fall. The pickers take it in their 
baskets to the gin house. This building always 
reminds the Yankee of the old cider mill where 
the horse walked around on the ground, and the 
apples were put into the hopper in the story 
above. 

The cotton-gin is a very valuable machine, of 
Yankee invention, for which cotton growers 
have expressed peculiar gratitude. Like most 
useful inventions, the gin is very simple in its 
construction. As you look upon it, it appears 
like a cylinder made of circular saws. But it 
isa drum of wood, about three feet in length, 
the size of the bass-drum used by bands of 
music, encircled with saws two feet in diameter. 
The saws are one-fourth of an inch apart, in a 
horizontal position, with teeth all looking for- 
ward, like the splitting saw. It is made to re- 
volve with sufficient velocity by a single-horse 
power. The cotton is brought in contact with 
this drum of saws by the receiver, which has 
one side covered by strong parallel wires. The 
saws tear the cotton apart, and draw it between 
the wires, which are too near together to admit 
the seeds, and they fall to the ground. The 
cotton is swept from the saws by a revolving 
brush, and is then ready to be baled for the 
market. 

The volatile oil and ammonia of the seed 
render it valuable as a manure. After fermen- 
tation in the heap has destroyed its power to 
vegetate, it is often used for this purpose, being 
dropped in the hill with corn, and seeds of other 
annual plants. Cotton is the most certain and 
profitable production of all dry, arable lands in 
hot climates. And they plant the old fields as 
long as they will yield two dollars’ worth to the 
acre. 

Te be continued. 
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After our preceding number was prepared for 
the press, a printed copy of the minutes of the late 
Yearly Meeting of Baltimore was received, from 
which the following extracts have been selected 
for insertion. 

Second day, 10th mo. 22d.—The following 
Certificates and Minutes for brethren and sisters 
in attendance at this Meeting, from within the 
limits of other Yearly Meetings, were now pre- 
sented and acceptably read. 

One for Samuel Taylor, Jr., a minister from 


Quarterly Meeting, State of Maine. 
One for Rebecca Updegraff, a Minister from 
Short Creek Monthly Meeting, endorsed by 
Short Creek Quarterly Meeting, Ohio. 

One for Edith Griffith, a Minister from Red-! 
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Quarterly Meeting, Pennsylvania. 

One for Elizabeth Gifford, a Minister from 
Sandwich Monthly Meeting, endorsed by Sand- 
wich Quarterly Meeting, Massachusetts.* 

One for Amos Griffith, an Elder from Red- 
stone Monthly Meeting, companion to Edith 
Griffith. 

One for Daniel K. Aiken, an Elder from Sand- 
wich Monthly Meeting, Massachusetts, com- 
panion to Elizabeth Gifford. 

One for David Updegraff,a member from 
Short Creek Monthly Meeting, Ohio, companion 
to Rebecca Updegraff. 

One for Moses Baily, a member from Litch- 
field Monthly Meeting, Maine, companion to 
Samuel Taylor, Jr. 

Epistles of Correspondence were produced 
from the Yearly Yeetings of London, New Eng- 
land, New York, Ohio and Indiana,—which 
were read. 

And the valuable and affectionate counsel con- 
tained in the same, together with the evidence 
contained therein of the unity of our faith and 
their love to the precious doctrines and testi- 
monies which, as a people, we are called upon to 
uphold in their fulness and spirituality, have 
been comforting and encouraging to us, and we 
earnestly desire that this correspondence may be 
continued and carried on in that life which will 
make it truly valuable and cementing. 

The printed General Epistle from the Yearly 
Meeting, held at London, was now read to our 
edification and comfort, and with a view to the 
circulation of its valuable and instructive con- 
tents among our members and others, five hun- 
dred copies were directed to be reprinted. 


Third day. 

The meeting having been engaged in the con- 
sideration of the state of Society, as brought up 
in the answers to the Queries from the Quarterly 
Meetings, and the Half Year’s Meeting of 
Virginia, was introduced into a living exercise for 
the removal of the deficiencies which were ap- 
parent in the answers to the queries. Friends 
were exhorted not to be satisfied with attending 
regularly their meetings on first days, but how- 
ever it might sometimes appear to involve a 
sacrifice, to be faithful in presenting themselves 
regularly at all their meetings. That a blessing 
was believed to rest upon such as were livingly 
concerned to embrace every opportunity of pub- 
licly making an acknowledgment of their al- 
legiance to, and dependence upon their Heavenly 
Father. It was believed that if love to God 


.: : , | prevailed in our hearts, we should not neglect 
Sidney Monthly Meeting, endorsed by Fairfield | 5 g 


the assembling of ourselves together. Parents 
and heads of families were exhorted to a more 
earnest concern in the proper training of their 


*A minute for Betsey Aiken, companion of Eliza- 
beth Gifford, was read at a subsequent sitting. 
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children in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord. And though under a view of the weighti- 
ness of the engagement, the query might be 
raised : “‘and who is sufficient for these things ?”’ 
it was believed that if faithfulness in the little 
strength that was vouchsafed were abode in, 
more would be added. They were exhorted to 
collect their families together daily, to wait upon 
the Lord, and to read a portion of the Holy 
Scriptures to them, and to take their children 
regularly to all their meetings; above all, to 
manifest by their conversation and example, that 
their chief concern for themselves and for their 
children, was more to secure a heavenly inheri- 
tance than the possession of earthly riches and 
honor. 

They were encouraged to endeavor to imbue 
the tender minds of their children in early life, 
with the principles of Divine Truth, and the 
testimonies of our Society—to direct them to 
the Heavenly Teacher within them, and to en- 
courage them in their desires to walk in the 
right way; not to fear that these subjects are 
too sacred or too high for them, but to strive 
under the Divine blessing to bring their children 
to Jesus even in their early years. 

The young were exhorted no longer to put off 


that great work-of their soul’s salvation, but | 


even now to yield their hearts unto Him whose 
right it is to rule and to reign overthem. “ To- 
day, to-day, if ye will hear his voice, harden 
not your hearts.” ‘Now is the accepted time, 
now is the day of salvation.” 

The great blessing of a free gospel ministry 
was feelingly brought to view, and Friends en- 
couraged to faithfulness in the maintenance of 
this very important testimony, and not to violate 
it by giving countenance or public support to 
any other. 

The subject of Slavery was also felt to be a 
very interesting one, and it is our earnest desire 
that our testimony against it may be faithfully 
maintained, and not be in any degree balked or 
compromised. 

The subject of select schools was seen to be 
of great importance, and Friends were exhorted 
and encouraged to do all in their power to pro- 
vide such schools for their children as would 
most conduce to their best interests.—That 
parents might be willing to make the sacrifices 
and exertions necessary to accomplish so desir- 
able an end. 


Trusting, in the exercises which have been 
ours, at this time, that we have been favored 
with the overshadowings of heavenly love and 
best help, and desiring that our dear Friends 
not now assembled with us, may be made parta- 
kers of the benefit, we have directed the above 


minute to be sent down in the minutes, to our 
subordinate meetings. 


By the Report of the Committee on Indian 
Concerns, which was produced and read, it ap- 
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pears that no active exertions of this committee 
have taken place during the past year; the 
interest, however, in this concern, remains un- 
abated, and the following Report of the Com- 
mittee of Indiana Yearly Meeting appears : 


“This committee, during the past year, has 
been engaged in endeavoring to promote the 
prosperity of Friends’ Establishment amongst 
the Shawnee Indians in the territory of Kansas. 
We regret to say that the condition of the School 
established for the education of the Indian 
children has not been as prosperous as we could 
have desired; but the Acting Committee, in 
prosecuting this interesting concern, has had to 
encounter many difficulties—the unsettled state 
of the Indians, in consequence of their having 
disposed of a portion of their land—the excite- 
ment prevailing in that territory on the subject 
of Slavery, together with the prevalence of the 
cholera, which proved fatal to three of the 
scholars, having all had an unfavorable influence 
on the prosperity of the School, which, on ac- 
count of the sickness, has been suspended for a 
time. 

Owing to the condition of the school and the cir- 
cumstance of a change of Superintendents, which 
took place in the 9th mo. last, our Acting Com- 
mittee deemed it necessary to appoint a Deputa- 
tion to visit the Establishment, to make such 
arrangements as they might deem necessary, to 
deliver an address to the Indians, and to labor 
amongst them and others as ability might be 
afforded, and way open, to promote the prosperity 
of the School. 

It appears by the last Report of our Super- 
intendent, that there have been, during the past 
year, twenty-nine children in the School—ten 
boys and nineteen girls—twenty-two of which 
were Shawnees, three Wyandots, two Sacs, one 
Muncie and one Kanzas. Ten have been engaged 
in spelling, writing, reading and arithmetic ; six 
in spelling, reading and writing ; four in spelling 
and four in the alphabet. Nineteen have read 
lessons in the New Testament once each day. 
The First day School has been kept up, the exer- 
cises of which consisted in reading the Scriptures 
and other religious books. The Indian girls 
have made their own garments, and spun the 
yarn, and knit all the socks and stockings used 
in the family ; and the boys have assisted in cul- 
tivating the vegetable garden. 

The Superintendent, in his last Report, says, 
they have fifty-five acres in corn, twenty in oats, 
ten in Spring wheat, and five in potatoes and 
garden vegetables. The Fall wheat (twenty-five 
wagon loads) had all been put in the barn, and 
was pretty good. They had also put up about 
forty tons of hay. . 

One of the Friends appointed by the Acting 
Committee to visit the Establishment, having 
returned, informs that they visited a considerable 
number of families amongst the Shawnees, many 





of whom, particularly the females, had been 
educated at Friends’ School, and it was truly 
gratifying to witness the neatness of their dress, 
the order, cleanliness and comfortable appearance 
of their dwellings, and the strict propriety of 
their deportment; giving evidence of the good 
fruits produced by the labor of Friends and 
other amongst them. They afterwards attended 
a large Council, at which the two Chiefs, all the 
Counsellors and the principal men of the nation 
were present. After briefly stating the object 
of their visit, they presented an Address, pre- 
pared by the Acting Committee, which was read, 
and appeared to be well received. 


We have been most agreeably disappointed | Philadelphia Yearly Meetin 
with reference to the fears that we, in common | communica 


with others of the Acting Committee, had en- 
tertained, that the Indians had lost confidence 
in the Friends. We think we have witnessed 
many, very many manifestations in our visits to 
families amongst them to convince us that a large 
majority, and some of the best and most intelli- 


gent amongst them, are still earnestly solicitous | pofore 


to hold Friends by the hand, and to renew our 
ancient friendship ; and that such as these (and 
of them there are not a few) are very desirous to 
have their children educated and taught to work, 
and to have them instructed in the Christian 
Religion. 

The Indians generally manifested great partial- 
ity for Friends, and spoke of their former labors 
amongst them with feelings of gratitude; and 
many of them seemed to feel a deep interest in 
the prosperity of the School, which would proba- 
bly be filled without any difficulty. Applications 
had already been made for the admission of 
twenty-six scholars, mostly girls, and many more 
were expected.” 

New England Yearly Meeting having informed 
us through their Epistle, that they had under 
appointment, a Committee to advise and assist 
the Indian tribes west of the Mississippi, our 
Indian Committee is authorized to confer and 
correspond with them as way may open for it. 


Fourth day. 


The Committee appointed last year, to visit 
Nottingham Quarterly Meeting, under a weighty 
concern for the support of our Christian disci- 
pline and order, made a report which is accepta- 
ble, and the Yearly Meeting now directs that 
Nottingham Quarterly Meeting and all the 
Meetings constituting it, except Deer Creek 
Monthly and Preparative Meetings, be dis- 
solved, and that Deer Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing be attached and made accountable to 
Baltimore Quarterly Meeting, and that the 
members belonging to Nottingham and Little 
Britain Monthly Meeting, be attached and 
made accountable to Deer Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

Deer Creek Monthly Meeting to report to 
Baltimore Quarterly Meeting in 3d month next. 
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The proposal of Indiana Yearly Meeting to 
establish a new Yearly Meeting, to be styled 
“The Western Yearly Meeting of Friends,” on 
which the judgment of other Yearly Meetings 
was requested, being brought into view, and 
deliberately considered, was fully approved by 
this Yearly Meeting, and an expression of this 
approbation was directed to be included in the 
Epistle to Indiana Yearly Meeting. 


Fifth day.—The Joint Committee of men and 
women Friends who were appointed to consider 
the relation in which we are placed towards 

g, and to prepare a 
tion to that meeting, if way should 
open for it, reported, that after full and free con- 
sideration of the subject, they bad united in pre- 
paring an Epistle to that meeting. 

It was now read and approved, and the Clerk 
was directed to transcribe, sign and forward it. 

And now as all the business which has come 
us, has been brought to a satisfactory and 
harmonious conclusion, and we are about to sepa- 
rate and return to our homes, we desire reverently 
toacknowledge the belief that our several sittings 
have been graciously favored bya precious sense 
of the Lord’s presence, solemnizing our minds, 
and qualifying us for acceptable service in the 
church. That it has been a season of renewed 
visitation to not a few of our members, to the 
awakening of some, and the edification and en- 
couragement of very many. We have felt that 
it has been good for us to have been here. De- 
siring to be truly thankful for the blessings 
vouchsafed, unworthy as we are of the least of 
them. 

The Meeting concluded, to meet at the usual 
time next year, if the Lord permit. 

RicHarpD H. THomas, 
Clerk to the Meeting this year. 


Diep,—On the 30th of last month, at Center, in 
Guilford Co., N. C., Josnva Stanty, aged 70 years. 
The deceased was a consistent member of the 
Society of Friends, and for many years an exem- 
plary elder. During his last sickness he suffered 
the most extreme bodily pain, which he bore with 
truly Christian patience and resignation. 


, In Madbury, on the 3d inst., Saran 
Evans, in the 93d year of her age—a worthy mem- 
ber of Dover Monthly Meeting, N. H. 


Friends’ Boarding School for Indian Children 
at Tunesassah. 


Two women Friends are wanted at this Insti- 
tution to assist inthe family. Also, a man Friend, 
to aid in carrying out the concern for the improve- 
ment of the Indians. 

Application may be made to 

JoserH ExLKinton, 377 S. Second St. 
Tuomas Evans, 180 Arch St. 
Philada., 11th mo. Ist, 1855. 
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KANSAS AFFAIRS. 


Colonization of Kansas from the South.—A 
new scheme is started for making a slave State 
of Kansas. In a Georgia print, with a long 
name, the Southwestern Corner Stone, it is an- 
nounced that “ an old line whig, and a member 
of the American party,”’ has proposed to be one 
of a thousand persons, each of whom is to con- 
tribute a hundred dollars towards forming a fund, 
which is to be used in sending men and slaves 
from the South to Kansas. Five subscribers to 
this fund have already been obtained. 

Mr. Allen Eiland, of Crawford, in Alabama, 
has written a letter to General James N. Bethune, 
in which he proposes that southern emigration 
societies be established in every town in the 
Southern States, with a view of sending forward 
slaveholders to Kansas and to purchase lands in 
that territory, which are only to be resold to 
slaveholders. He proposes to go himself to 
Kansas, if he can meet with suitable encourage- 
ment, and thinks he can by the first of February 
bring into the territory twenty-five voters, who 
are to be depended upon. The Augusta Con- 
stitutionalist seconds the scheme in the following 
manner: 

“ Now that the excitement of the recent elec- 
tion is in a manner over, we invite the attention 
of the people of Georgia to a practical movement 
for securing Kansas as a slave State. It is 
nothing more or less than a counteracting move- 
ment to the ‘ Emigrant Aid Societies’ of Boston, 
and other Freesoil communities of the North, 
organized to send Freesoilers and Abolitionists 
into Kansas to put down slavery. The movement 
is to raise funds at the South, for the purpose of 
equipping and sending to Kansas sound and 
reliable southern emigrants and slaves, with a 
view to sustain there a preponderating influence. 

What say you, wealthy and patriotic men of 
Georgia? Will not each of you contribute from 
your abundance, one hundred dollars each, to 
achieve this great political good for the South? 


If so, send your names to the editors of the 
Columbus Corner Stone.” 


Ho! for Kansas.—Last Saturday we saw ten 
wagons, drawn by well-fed, good-looking horses, 
loaded with children, black and white, followed 
by a lot of likely looking negroes on foot, wend- 
ing their way to Kansas. The emigrants were 
from Virginia, and seemed to be persons of sub- 
stance. In the crowd there were as many as 
twenty negroes. This isa considerable addition 
to the pro-slavery population. 

Per contra : the boats from the Ohio river are 
daily bringing from Ohio, Pennsylvania, Indiana 
and Illinois, crowds of emigrants on their way 
to the Territory, besides which no inconsiderable 
number of settlers are arriving from the East by 
rail, and striking for the same region. 

Thus between the emigration from the free 
and slave States, Kansas is rapidly filling up, 
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notwithstanding the deplorable condition of 
things that has for so long a time retarded her 
progress.. The population of the territory will 
be nearly doubled by the accessions made this 
fall, and the territory will soon be prepared to 
make a strike for Statehood. We wish her suc. 
cess. She has been made a hobby long enough, 
and it is time that she should be controlled and 
governed by prudent and sober citizens, who 
have the whole interest of the territory at heart. 
— St. Lowis Evening News. 

The National Era has a correspondent at Lea- 
venworth city who signs himself John H. Byrd. 
In a letter dated Sept. 25th, Mr. Byrd gives the 
public some interesting and important facts in 
relation to the Free State movement, and the 
class of men who are coming to their assistance 
to shake off the odious tyranny of the Missou- 
rians. Weask a careful reading of the following 
extracts from this letter : 

The Convention at Topeka, called by the Free 
State men, to take measures for a State organiza- 
tion, was well attended, and an excellent spirit 
of harmony prevailed. The National Democrats 
go into the measure heartily. A Platte county 
slaveholder, now a resident of the territory, was 
a delegate to the Convention. An Arkansas 
man, who said he was the owner of fifty slaves, 
gave in his adhesion. A Virginia slaveholder, 
at a previous meeting, had adopted the Free 
State platform. Iam informed that other pro- 
slavery men are coming over to the Free State 
side. It is proper to say that a large body in the 
Free State party is intensely anti-abolition, being 
opposed to slavery merely from considerations of 
political economy, and not because of its un- 
righteousness. The Convention called a Con- 
stitutional Convention, and fixed the qualifica- 
tions of voters and of delegates. A voter must 
have resided in the territory thirty days, 
and a delegate six months. The election is to 
be held on the second Tuesday of October, the 
day appointed by the previous Free State Con- 
vention for the election of delegate to Congress.* 
The Convention is to meet at Topeka,, the latter 
part of October. It is expected that it will be 
engaged three or four weeks in the work of 
framing a Constitution. This will doubtless be 
forthwith submitted to the people for ratification, 
and at the beginning of the next session of Con- 
gress, Kansas will ask for admission to the Union. 

The unsettled and disturbed condition of af- 
fairs here is in part the reason for urging this 
matter so rapidly. But I apprehend the ques- 
tion of National party politics is in no small 
matter involved. It is believed that the inter- 
ests of the Democratic party can only be sub- 

| served by the immediate settlement of the Kan- 
| sas question. The prospect is, that it will ruin 
the party if it is left open. The Nebraska 


*The returns of this election, so far as received, 
‘ indicate a decided majority in favor of Freedom. 
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Democrats, whe; so > suddenly have allied dhe 
selves with the Free State men in this movement, 
manifestly expect the co-operation of “e party 
abroad. It is confidently maintained, by old 
politicians, that Kansas will be early received 
into the Union. 

At a mass meeting in Lawrence City, previous 
to the late election, Ex-Governor Reeder made a 
speech, from which we extract the following 
passages :— 

“ We say to our brethren of the Union, who 
differ from us, that although we might deny their 
right to hold slaves in the territory, yet, in the 
spirit of liberality, we will find no fault 
that they bring their slaves along, when they 
come to enter into fraternal contest at the ballot 
box, for determining the character of our insti- 
tutions, and will recommend that their slaves be 
inthe meantime unmolested; and we declare 
that when free institutions shall be established, 
the right of property which they claim in the 
slave, within our bounds, shall be treated with 
that moderation and charity which should exist 
between brethren of a great republic who differ 
in opinion. Thus far our prospects have at 
every step improved. We know that our numbers 
have increased—our organization has grown in 
strength and efficiency—and our friends in all 
parts of the territory have emerged from a state 
of distrust and silent apprehension to the bold 
outspoken cheerfulness and willing united effort 
of sanguine and determined men. 
have become friends, and friends have become 
more united, cordial and efficient. It needed 
the outside pressure we have received, to com- 
plete our organization and develope our strength. 
That we are in a most decided preponderance of 
numbers over our opponents, no opponent who 
resides in the territory and values his reputation, 
will pretend to deny. All about usin every 
portion of the territory, as you well know from 
the report of the canvassing committees, our 
friends are fervent in the cause, and those who 
afew short months ago were pro-slavery men, 
andsome of whom are slavehol lers yet, convinced 
by the contrast presented in the creed and con- 
duct of the two parties, and awakened to a sense 
of their own disfranchisement, are rallying in 
numbers to our flag, and identify themselves 
permanently with our party. 

The pro-slavery men around you, who still ad- 
here to their opinions, to a large extent, as you 
know, concur with us in repudiating the acts of 
the Legislature, and avow their determination to 
fight on the side of Kansas, and stake their lives 
beside the ballot box, whenever another invasion 
shall make it necessary. These are cheering 
signs indeed, and give us high assurance that 


Enemies 


Prov idence in its wisdom. has decided the fate of 


Kansas —that our institutions are fixed far beyond 
the power of small demagogues and their mis- 
guided followers to change or affect ; and that in 
due time, instead o congratulating each other 


DS’ 


| ing the laws enacted by the Legislature. 
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on our prospects and our hopes, we shall be re- 
joicing over the consummation ; and instead of 
my assurance to the few hundred persons within 
these walls, the shout of thousands shall boom 
along our lovely plains, and the blazing bonfire 
from every hill shall announce that our work is 
done, and that Kansas is free ! 


Delegates tu the States.—The Executive Com- 
mittee of Kansas territory, says the Herald of 
Freedom, have appointed four Delegates to visit 
the several States and legislatures, to present to 
them by living witnesses the grievances of the 
people of Kansas, that they may have full know- 
ledge of all the facts. John Hutchinson, Esq., 
one of our worthy expelled members from the 
House, has been appointed to visit New York 
and New England, and will leave on his mission 
on Tuesday next. 


A Grand Mass Convention of the Pro-Slavery 
men has been called for the 14th of November, 
to be held at Leavenworth city. The object 
stated is to sustain “ the constituted authorities ”’ 
and ‘the laws.” The call is published in the 
St. Louis papers, and is signed by the Attorney 
General and various members of the State 
Legislature, who sign themselves a committee. 

The St. Louis Republican.calls attention to 
this manifesto, and says that the purpose of the 
convention is to aid the “ authorities”’ 


in enfore- 
This 
it calls conservative, discreet and right, and in 
order to accomplish the purpose, it advises the 
pro-slavery party to cease its violence, and the 
pro-slavery press of Kansas to stop its abuse. 
This article of the Republican appears to be the 
herald of a change of policy which has been 
determined upon by the borderers. Mr. Johnson, 
of Leavenworth, announced this change in a 
recent speech at Lexington, of which we have a 
report, but have not room to publish it. Mr. 
Johnson said that violence can no longer do any 
good, and therefore it must be stopped. He 
urged the Missourians to try the effect of argu- 
ment, and the Republican merely fellows suit. 
The explanation of this is quite simple. The 
Missouri usurpers have insulted and offended 
the pro-slavery men of Kansas, who have, in 
consequence, joined the Free State men in force. 
Hence the alarm which causes this effort to per- 
suade them to come back again. 


The movement, indicated in the above extract, 
to fill up the territory of Kansas as rapidly as 
possible with immigrants from the slaveholding 
States, to be assisted by funds raised exclusively 
for the purpose of stimulating such immigra- 
tion, may be viewed by the advocates of free- 
dom with some degree of satisfaction, as it fully 
admits the legitimacy of such means for increas- 
ing the population of the territory. If the 
question whether Kansas is to be a free or a 
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slaveholding State, is to depend upon the rela- | 


tive number of emigrants which the free and 
slaveholding States can respectively supply, and 


upon the amount of money which they can | 


respectively furnish, to defray the expense of 
opening the land to cultivation and settlement, 
we need not entertain much solicitude for the 
result ; for, besides the important fact that the 
whites in the free States outnumber those in the 
slave, nearly in the ratio of two to one, and that 
the disposable wealth of the former bears to 
that of the latter a still higher ratio, it is well 
understood that a large portion of the whites in 
the slave States, when they can venture to think 
and speak for themselves, are convinced of both 
the injustice and impolicy of slaveholding. 
Hence we may readily believe that in such a 
competition between the two sections of our 
country, the preponderance must be greatly on 
the side of the free States. 


SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF PROHIBITION. 
(Continued from page 135.) 
Law by which Agents act upon different parts 
of the Constitution. 
I call attention now to an important physiolo- 
gical law, according to which foreign substances 


affect the bodily constitution. The first action 
of thesystem upon the various nutritive materials 
which are designed to nourish it, is, by means 
of the digestive process, to prepare a uniform 
homogeneous liquid, which is to circulate through 
all the parts. This liquid, the blood, contains 
the elements necessary to form all the structures 
of the body. The nutrition of these parts, 
therefore, consists in taking out of the circula- 
tory current and appropriating those special 
elements which each tissue requires. There is 
no one part which demands al] the constituents 
of the blood in its growth: it therefore only 
withdraws such elements as it needs ; other parts 
of the body taking the rest. Nutrition, there- 
fore, involves a kind of vital analysis of the 
sanguinary fluid, and the local appropriation of its 
constituents. For example: where the bones 
are required to grow, compounds of lime are 
withdrawn from the blood ; the muscular tissues 
select from it compounds containing sulphur, 
and the nervous tissue those containing phos- 
phorus. And so each individual secretion and 
part—tears, saliva, gastric juice and bile, as well 
as ligaments, tendons, hair, teeth and nails—each 
separates from the blood at some particular place 
just those peculiar ingredients which are neces- 
sary to form it. Local attraction for chemical 
substances in the bodily system is thus the funda- 
mental law by which the living mechanism is 
perpetuated. 

Now, this physiological ordinance is not con- 
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fined to nutritive substances ; it governs also the 
destination of medicines. Everybody under. 
stands that, to combat disease in various parts 
of the fabric, different medicines are resorted to, 
which will take effect upon the different diseased 
parts. Medicines swallowed and absorbed into 
the circulation, or applied externally and im. 
bibed by the tissue, enter the revolving stream 
and are thence drawn out and lodged in parts 
which have for them a special attraction. The 
highest authority in Materia Medica, Dr. Pereira, 
says: “The specific operation of medicines, after 
“their absorption, on particular organs, is well 
“known.” Indeed, eminent medical authorities, 
as Eberle, Dunglison and others, have made the 
action of remedies upon different parts of the 
system the basis of their classifications. Thus, 
one group has a specific action on the intestinal 
canal; another upon the respiratory organs ; and 
others upon the circulatory, muscular and nervous 
systems. Then there are sub-divisions based 
upon the mode of action of each part. One 
class of remedies acts upon the blood; some 
upon its corpuscles and others upon its plasma; 
some to thicken and others to thin it, and others 
to affect it in still different ways. To such an 
extent is this law of localization carried, that 
not only do medicines select particular organs, 
but (as Dr. Carpenter observes) their action is 
often limited to particular spots upon the organ. 

Now, precisely the same law of local attrac- 
tion which governs nutriment and medicines, 
controls also the physiological action of poisons. 
Poisonous agents are drawn by special affinities 
to particular parts, upon which they produce 
morbid, disorganizing or fatal effects. An Eng- 
lish writer of high authority in toxicology, Dr. 
Christison, says: “‘ Poisons are commonly, but I 
“eonceive erroneously, said to affect remotely 
“the general system. A few of them do, in- 
“deed, appear to affect a great number of the 
“organs of the body; but much the larger pro- 
“ portion seem, on the contrary, to act on one or 
“more organs only, and not on the general 
“ system.”” Thus, for example, arsenic in poison- 
ous doses, attacks and inflames the mucous 
membrane of the alimentary passages ; strychnine 
takes effect upon the spinal cord, and lead fastens 
upon the muscles of the wrist, paralyzing them 
and producing what is known among painters 
and white-lead manufacturers as wrist drop. The 
disturbance occasioned by the poisonous agent 
may not be confined toa single part ; yet, under 
the action of this fundamental law of the con- 
stitution, the tendency of poisons is to seek out 
and fasten upon particular portions of the or- 
ganism which first and most directly suffer from 
their action. 

With this hasty analysis of the relative value 
of various parts of man’s constitution, and of 
the law under which they are acted upon by 
foreign agents, I proceed to examine the manner 
in which it is affected by alcohol. 
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All aleoholic liquors, when drunk, pass into 
the stomach as a matter of necessity, this being 
the route of introduction for liquids and solids 
to the general system. But they do not long 
remain in this organ, for their presence there 
would speedily and utterly arrest the digestive 
process. “It is a remarkable fact,” says Dr. 
Dundas Thompson, “that alcohol, when added 
“to the digestive fluid, produces a white preci- 
“ pitate, 80 that the fluid is no longer capable of 
“digesting animal or vegetable matter.” This 
precipitation is the coagulation of the pepsin, 
an essential element of the gastric juice. Those 
distinguished physiologists, Todd and Bowman, 
in their late work, say: “The use of alcoholic 
“stimulants also retards digestion by coagula- 
“ting the pepsin, and thereby interfering with 
“its action. Were it not that wine and spirits 
“are rapidly absorbed, the introduction of these 
“into the stomach in any quantity would be a 
“complete bar to the digestion of the food, as 
“the pepsin would be precipitated from solution 
“as quickly as it was formed by the stomach.’ 
Aleoholic mixtures are, therefore, promptly ab- 
sorbed : they penetrate the tissues of the stomach, 
and are quickly launched into the circulation. 


Alcohol attracted to the nervous system—it is a 
brain disorganizer. 


The question now is, after alcohol has passed 


into the vital stream, and thus gets free course 
through the general system, what then becomes 
f it? Under the influence of the great phy- 
siological law to which I have referred, what is 
its destiny? To what part of the organism is it 
irst and chiefly attracted? It is the nervous 
system, and especially its great controlling cen- 
tre, the brain, that is singled out and becomes 
the chief focus of its ravages. This is a truth 
acknowledged and beyond dispute. For while 
it is a matter of notorious observation that 
spirituous liquors, when drunk, have a tendency 
to “fly to the head,” as is evidenced by the 
prompt mental disturbance which they produce, 
the dissector shows that the organ of mind is 
the rallying-point of palpable disorganization and 
disease, and the ablest apologists of alcohol also 
bear explicit testimony to the fact. A late able 
Writer in The Westminster Review, who has at- 
tempted a scientific defence of alcohol, recog- 
nizes fully its special relationship to the nervous 
system, “by its great affinity and the selective 
“eagerness with which it acts on that tissue.” 
In a controversy which you had some years since 
vith Dr. Hun, of Albany, upon the question of 
stomach diseases induced by alcohol, your adver- 
sary affirmed that “it is on the nervous system 
“ that its most terrible effects are produced.”” That 
alcohol has been extracted from the matter of 
the brain after death by intoxication, is a well- 
established fact; and repeated instances are on 
record where it has been taken from the cavities 
\Yentricles) of that organ in sufficient strength 
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to be set on fire and burn with its characteristic 
blue flame. Alcohol has been obtained from the 
brain several days after the victim’s death, and 
it has been found in the cerebral substance when 
it could not be detected either in the ventricles 
of the organ or in any other part of the body. 
But cases in which the action of alcohol upon 
the human brain can be directly or satisfactorily 
studied are, from the nature of things, rare and 
accidental. For the thorough and accurate ex- 
ploration of the subject, therefore, resort has 
been had, as in the elucidation of many other 
important physiological problems, to experiments 
upon the inferior animals. We are indebted to 
Dr. Percy, of Edinburgh, for a course of experi- 
mental inquiries of this kind, which completely 
settle the question, and verify the conclusions 
drawn from observations upon the brain of man. 
He destroyed the animals by injecting strong 
alcohol into the system, and then subjected to 
analysis the brains and other parts to detect the 
presence and proportion of the poison. The 
result of his investigations was not only that 
alcohol was drawn to the brain by special attrac- 
tion, but that it existed rather in the cerebral 
substance than in the vessels of the organ. He 
says : “ Although I have subjected to analysis a 
“much greater quantity of blood than can pos- 
“‘ sibly be present within the cranium, yet I have 
‘“in general been enabled to procure a much 
“larger proportion of alcohol from the brain 
“than from all this quantity of blood. He 
‘hence infers the existence of an “ affinity 
“between alcohol and the cerebral matter.” 


[To be cominued.] 


From the Sunday School Journal. 
THE CROSS AND THE CROWN. 
Where is thy cross? the daily care, 
The daily toil, the daily strife— 
The warfare thou art called to bear 
With foes who aim at more than life. 
Where is thy cross? ob, look within, 
And scan those thoughts of swelling pride— 
The heart so prone to every sin— 
The will, which scarce can be denied. 
Where is thy crown? the sacred hour 
Within thy closet’s hallowed walls, 
When Sin and Satan lose their power, 
And God’s owa peaceupon thee falls. 
The “ still small voice” which answers prayer, 
And keeps unholy passions dowa— 
Yes, weary Pilgrim! only there, 
While yet on earth, thou’lt find thy crown. 
L. M. N. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreton InteLLicence.—By the arrival of the 
Arago, from Havre and Southampton, at New York 
ou 6 7th, and of the Asia from Liverpool, at Bos- 
ton on the 8th, we have Liverpool dates to the 25th 
and 27th ult. respectively. 

The latest accounts from the Crimea are to the 
22d. The day after the capture of Kinburn, the 
Russians blew up the fortifications of Oczakow, on 
the opposite side of the mouth of the Dneiper. 
The English gun-boats subsequently reconnoitred 
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the river almost up to Nicolaieff. It is represented 
as too shallow for shipsof war. The Czar had left 
Nicolaieff for Elizabsgood, one hundred miles to 
the north. 

The Allies had marched 40,000 troops from Eu- 
patoria towards Toulat, but they afterwards tell 
back in consequence of being flanked by Russian 
lancers. The advices from Sebastopol show that 
the Allies were advancing in strong force, and the 
Russians falling back in good order upon their 
fortified positions. The Allies were close upon 
the Russian position at Arabat, where it was thought 
a battle was inevitable. The Russians on the north 
side still kept up a constant fire upon Sebastopol, 
but were believed to be withdrawing their troops, 
and concentrating them on Perekop. 

The Allied troops, officially reported in the Cri- 
mea, including sick, amount to 210,000. French 
troops continue to arrive. 

A new levy of 23 men in 1000 of the population 
has been commanded in the Russian provinces of 
Orenberg and Samara, which is calculated to pro- 
duce 23,000 soldiers, and will bring the total num- 
ber of the militia embodied in the course of the 
ps year to 380,000, exclusive of the Cossacks. 

n some parts of Poland, it is stated, only women 
and children are left to do the agricultural work. 


In Asia, Omar Pasha, having concentrated his | 


troops in Curusku, had marched to Urzughet, and 
made himself master of the place without much 
difficulty. He received there a deputation of the 
Georgian nobility, who made their submission to 
the Porte in the name of the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict. He designed going to the relief of Kars. 


The Baltic tleet had been driven from the Gulf | and in 


of Bothnia by stormy weather; a part of it was 
still near the Aland isles, and the gun-boats were 
returning to England. 

Great Brairain.—The discount market was quiet. 
The immediate demand of gold for the Continent 
appeared to have been satistied after the last Aus- 
tralian arrivals, and some parcels had been sent 
into the bank. The amount of bullion in that in- 
stitution has decreased £500,000. The Liverpool 
Chamber of Commerce has adopted a resolution 
that the government should anticipate any break 
down in public confidence by suspending the ope- 
ration of the Bank act of 1844. 

A considerable addition has been ordered to the 
West Indian Squadron. Its precise destination is 
uot known, but the Times intimates that it is in- 
tended to watch the proceedings of lawless expe- 
ditions from the United States, which may menace 
the safety of any British possessious, and which, 
though not sanctioned by the American govern- 
ment, it is not strong enough to prevent. There 
seems reason to believe, however, that the move- 
ment is connected with the difficulties in Central 
America. The British government declines to com- 
ply with its part of the treaty of 1850, which binds 
the United States and Great Britain equally not to 
oclonize, fortify, or in auy Way appropriate any part 
of CentralAmerica,by relinquishing its protectorate 
of the Mosquito coast, and its colony in the Bay ot 
Islands; and this refusal is considered as releasing 
our government from its corresponding obligations. 

France.—The Bank of France has arranged a 
loan of several millious of silver from the Bank of 
Amsterdam. 

Denmark.—It is proposed to settle the Sound 
Dues question by paying to Denmark a sum suffi- 
cient to produce the yearly revenue she derives 
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from those tolls, each maritime power paying its 


proportion. 
accepted. 

ITat¥.—A treaty between the United States and 
Naples has been signed, conceding some new com- 
mercial privileges. A request for an extension of 
religious privileges was answered by a declaration 
that the subject must not even be discussed, that 
no treaty could be concluded on such grounds, but 
that perfect practical religious liberty exists in the 
kingdom. 

A rupture has taken place between Sardinia and 
Tuscany, originating in the appointment as a mem. 
ber of the legation from the former to the latter 
government, of an individual who was objected to 
by Austria. 

Spain.—The American Minister has been en- 
deavoring to effect a new treaty, to supersede that 
of 1795, with a view to render our intercourse less 
complicated ; but he has been obstructed by the 
procrastination of the Spanish government. 

CentTraL America.—Col. Walker, leading the 
Democratic party in Nicaragua, has concluded a 

treaty of peace with the Chamorro party. Gen. 
Rivas was appointed provisional President, Walk- 
er having declined, and was inaugurated on the 
3ist ult. Walker was appointed Commander-in- 
Chief of the army, and P. H. French, one of his 
| associates, Commissary of War. The people of 
| Nicaragua are said to be pleased with this state 

of things.” The late Secretary of State, whose 
| party fired on the California passengers last month, 
| has been executed. All was quiet on the [sihmus, 
| and the passengers from California crossed safely 
good time. Kinney was still at Greytown, 
| with but twelve men, some of whom were sick. 

Walker’s party were desirous to drive Kinney and 
his men out of the country. 

Catirornia.—Accounts are to the 20th ult. 
Business had improved. Part of a volunteer force 
to aid Walker, in Nicaragua, which was to sail from 
San Francisco, was intercepted by the authorities 

|of the city. The Indian troubles in Oregon con- 
' tinued. 

Domestic.—The Kansas territorial convention to 
| draft a State Constitution, was organized on the 
| 24th ult. Standing committees were appointed on 

all the leading departments of a State Government, 
to digest and report their appropriate sections. No 
| effort has yet been made in the territory to enforce 
the laws passed by the spurious Legislature. Fx- 
Governor Reeder has notified Whitfield of his in- 
| tention to contest the latter’s right to a seat in 
Congress. 

The German Emigrant Company, during the 
last two years, has introduced more than 10,000 
settlers into Texas. These German immigrants 
are opposed to slavery. 

The Texan troops who invaded the Mexican ter 
ritory in pursuit of the Indians, have since been 
disbanded, their term of enlistment having ex- 
pired. It now appears that they did not pursue 
the Indians into Mexico, but after vainly endeavor- 
ing to find them, presumed that they had retreated 
thither, and accordingly invaded that country. 
Being greatly outnumbered, the Texans were finally 
forced to retreat across the Rio Grande, after burn- 
ing the Mexican town of which they had taken 
possession. 

Passmore Williamson has instituteda suit against 
Judge Kane for false imprisonment, in the Court of 
Delaware County. 


It is not likely the proposition will be 





